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THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE SMALL SUNDAY SCHOOL. 



By Rev. Benjamin S. Winchester, 
Associate Pastor and Superintendent Sunday School New England Congregational 

Church, Chicago. 



A large proportion of Sunday-school superintendents and teach- 
ers are working in schools whose enrolment does not exceed one hun- 
dred pupils. In some cases growth, if any, is slight and fluctuating ; 
in others, the number is actually on the decrease. The causes of such 
a condition may lie utterly beyond the control of the school manage- 
ment, but officers and teachers are laboring none the less under a heavy 
sense of discouragement, if not of defeat. They long for the enthusi- 
asm which comes with numbers ; they watch records and try schemes 
for increasing attendance ; they consider again and again the amount 
of labor put forth each week and cannot escape the question : Does it 
pay? It is to the workers in such a school that these words are 
mainly addressed. 

The real truth is, that so far from being a reason for discourage- 
ment, smallness of numbers is in itself an opportunity. No one who 
has given study to the general trend of Sunday-school endeavor during 
the past five years can deny that we are on the verge of a great awaken- 
ing of interest in Bible instruction which will certainly mean funda- 
mental and far-reaching changes in methods of teaching, in systems of 
management, and in the character of lesson material — so much so that 
many a superintendent of a larger school shrinks from facing the situa- 
tion because of the very magnitude of the labor involved and the dif- 
ficulty of adjusting the plan to suit so many teachers, pupils, and 
homes. He fears that the adoption of a policy so different would mean 
the disruption of the school ; and while he is far from satisfied with 
present conditions, he prefers not to attempt anything which is likely 
to make his difficult task still harder. 

It is right here that the opportunity of the small school lies. For 
it there is evidently nothing, or little, to be gained by continuance in 
present methods ; there is little, if anything, to be lost by experiment 
in new directions; while out of such experiments is bound to come a 
clearer understanding of present needs and a better adaptation of 
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material and methods to suit them which will prove of the utmost ser- 
vice to the cause of religious instruction everywhere. 

A school may be small from a variety of causes. It may be situated 
in a new community, or in the country, or on the frontier, where 
growth is necessarily slow; or it may be in a town, like some of those 
in New England, where the English-speaking population is steadily 
decreasing ; or it may be the school of a new church in a suburb of 
some city; or it may belong to one of those churches which are face to 
face with the " downtown problem," of which it is thought to consti- 
tute one of the perplexing factors, possessing the memory of a glorious 
past, but surrounded at present by a wilderness of boarding-houses, 
the families having moved away and the number of children being on 
the decline. In either of these types of school the superintendent is 
not in the least responsible for the situation ; why, then, should he fret 
over it? Why not rather take advantage of the plastic conditions 
offered in a small school, and deliberately plan a course of religious 
instruction extending over a series of years? 

It does not require any special technical knowledge to do this ; the 
very situation is in itself the opportunity for the superintendent to 
acquire such knowledge as he needs by studying his field and planning 
his work. For the present let him go on, as best he may, with the 
main part of the school undisturbed, only urging his associates to teach 
as effectively as they can in the meantime. It will often be found most 
practicable to commence new work with the elementary or primary 
grades, partly because in most schools they are already differentiated 
from the rest of the school, and partly because excellent courses of study 
are already at hand for these early grades and furnish an appropriate basis 
for studies to come later in the course. Let the superintendent gather 
together all the material to be found regarding this part of the field 
and study it thoroughly, taking into his confidence his primary teacher, 
and perhaps calling to his assistance the teacher of kindergarten or 
primary grades in the public school ; and when his mind is clear on 
primary instruction, let him introduce such improvements as may be 
practicable into the actual working of his school. 

While teachers and pupils, under his guidance, are becoming 
familiar with the new plan, the superintendent may busy himself in a 
similar study of courses to follow, as the children shall outgrow the 
primary. He may interest one of his present teachers in this, or may 
persuade some new teacher to try the class when it is ready to leave 
the primary department. This transition ought not to be difficult to 
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make, for it is now generally recognized that primary teachers should 
not, as a rule, advance with their pupils beyond the primary depart- 
ment. 

In like manner the superintendent may keep ahead of his pupils, 
making provision for them from year to year, until at length a new 
curriculum of instruction is in actual operation, a new system has 
been adopted, the school is graded both as to pupils and as to lesson 
material, and all the work has been tested by experience ; yet no sud- 
den revolution has taken place, and everybody understands the plan 
and is delighted with it. 

But the most cheering phase of the situation is likely to be the 
increase in numbers. The very end which was deliberately put aside 
at the outset will have been indirectly attained. Having given up the 
hope of the noisy enthusiasm of numbers, and having cultivated the 
more quiet enthusiasm for study, this latter has itself attracted num- 
bers. It has kept pupils in the school by its very demands upon them 
for serious work, just at the time when the average Sunday school 
loses its hold upon them. It has wisely laid hold of the smallest ones 
for its new primary department. Thus growing naturally, and keep- 
ing what it has, a healthy atmosphere is maintained which of itself 
invites many who drop out of other schools for lack of interest. 

Another source of satisfaction is the enthusiasm of the teachers for 
their work. There is no more of the feeling of defeat. This gives 
place to a genuine delight at the increased interest of the pupils in 
the study of the Bible, and in their growing power to acquire and 
assimilate profound religious truths. A great burden has been removed 
from the teacher in recognizing that it is not necessary for everyone 
to teach all subjects and grades, and compass each Sunday the whole 
round of theology, but only to do well a limited part of it as it comes 
to him in the course of study. This enables the teacher to perfect 
himself for his task. 

One word more for the down-town school, where the number of fami- 
lies is diminishing and even the prospect for growth above outlined 
seems hopeless. It often happens that in such a church is to be found 
some of the very best material for teachers — young men and women 
of broad culture, accurate knowledge of the Bible, of mature Christian 
character, and often possessing technical training as teachers. Why 
should not such persons take what pupils they have and establish an 
experiment station under the very best conditions? Here all methods 
may be practically tested under circumstances in some respects most 
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adverse. What succeeds here ought to succeed anywhere. Yet such 
a school is, of all schools, most plastic. The value of first-class 
instruction and of a rational curriculum of study will here receive full 
consideration and be most convincingly demonstrated. 

Under such conditions it will not be long before visitors will come 
to the school asking for practical suggestions for their own work. 
Teachers will come to examine methods, or even to spend a period for 
study and to increase their personal equipment. Parents will hear of 
the excellence of the work done and will send or bring their children 
from a distance that they may enjoy the opportunities afforded. 

There is one other direction in which any of these types of schools 
may profitably experiment while developing its course of study. In 
nearly every community there is a group of young people who fancy 
themselves too old for Sunday school, but who would like a better 
knowledge of the Bible. Often these may be gathered for a limited 
time to pursue a definite course of Bible study. Fortunately several 
excellent courses of this sort are at hand. Such groups might meet 
at the Sunday-school hour, though often better results will be attained 
if they seem to have no immediate connection with the school. The 
school can afford to make this concession to youthful prejudice, for 
out of such a group of Bible students are likely to come some of the 
choicest teachers later on. 

Such are a few of the ways in which a small school may find its 
opportunity, and the disheartened teacher or superintendent a new 
field for effectiveness. 



